THE STORY OF AMELIA

man" named Pierce, whose family he knew, was burned out
on the previous night. The next week Fielding opened a
subscription for them, which amounted to seventy-five
pounds, himself contributing a guinea, or as much as
Lyttelton and twice as much as Warburton. On another
occasion he collected a smaller purse for a Mr. Eedman,
presumably a shopkeeper in distress like the baker of
Bloomsbury. His name also appears among "the perpetual
governors" of a lying-in hospital for married women, over
which the Duke of Portland presided. That honour, unless
he held it by virtue of Ms position as a justice of the peace,
cost him thirty guineas.* How often Fielding repeated
gifts like these, nobody knows; but they point to a habit
in perfect accord with his generous nature, with his benefit
nights, for example, in aid of unfortunate men and women
when he was manager of the Little Theatre in the Hay-
market. To this mode of life, his dwindling income, despite
his pension and his shares in the Universal Eegister Office,
was quite inadequate. Once more he turned to literature,
which he henceforth carried on with the duties of his court
just as in earlier days he had written novels and news-
papers while practising law.

For some time the public had been expecting another
novel from Fielding. He could not fail, it was thought, to
attempt an immediate repetition of the success gained by
"Tom Jones," as if a man could put out a work of that
character every year or two. The consequence was that
various novels in the facetious vein, often divided into
books in the epic manner, were set down to the credit or
the discredit of the great master in this style. Lady Mary
Wortley Montagu, for instance, who did not read Smollett's

*"An Account of the Bise and Progress of the Lying-in Hospital for
Married Women, in Brownlow-Street, Long Acre," 1751. See also a similar
pamphlet published by the hospital the next year, and a notice in "The Covent-
Garden Journal,'7 Jan. 28, 1752.
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